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MR. FREDERICK DAWSON. 


I have often noticed that the most talented and 
gifted people are the most unassuming; while 
Nature compensates those to whom she has been 
less munificent by awarding them a specially high 
opinion of whatever few faculties they have ; so 
they put on “side,” which always seems to me to 
be a kind of defensive armour adopted by those 
who are terribly afraid of being found out. 

Judged by this standard, Mr. Frederick Dawson 
comes out well enough to more than justify the 
hopes of his numerous friends in the North of 
England and elsewhere, to whom he is one of the 
rising geniuses of the present generation. Most 
modest and unassuming, yet possessing a quiet 
dignity which always accompanies consciousness 
of power, Mr. Dawson welcomed me when I called 
on him at his rooms in St. John’s Wood one 
morning which ought to have been summer, but 
was so cold, cheerless, and wet, that a blazing fire 
was very acceptable. 

“IT was born at Leeds on the 16th July, 1868, 
and received my earliest lessons from my father, 
who thoroughly grounded me in technical work 
when I was quite a child. I first appeared in 
public at the age of 7, when I played a sonata for 
two pianofortes by Mozart with my father. When 
I was 10, I played to Sir Charles Hallé, who said 
it would be my own fault if I did not become one 
of the finest pianists in the world. At 14 I played 
to Rubinstein, who was equally encouraging ; and 
it was on the advice of these great artists that I 
decided to make music my profession, and ever 
since that time I have been working away hard— 
just as, indeed, I am at present.” 

““T suppose you have played more times in the 
North than elsewhere, Mr. Dawson ?” 

“Oh, yes; I am constantly playing there. Last 
year I played at 101 concerts and recitals ; but 
this includes my London appearances—I played 
at the Monday and Saturday “Pops.” and the 
Promenade Concerts last year ; and I am especially 
proud of my Beethoven Recital on the 24th April. 
1 have appeared at three of Sir Charles Hallé’s 
Manchester Concerts, at one of which I played 
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THERE is no such thing as utter failure to one 
who has done his best. Were this truth more often 
emphasized there would be more courage and 
energy inspired into sad and desponding hearts. 
‘he compensation may seem shadowy and far off ; 
but it is not so. It attends every one who is con- 
scientious, painstaking and resolute, and will never 
desert him, whatever may be the fate of his exer- 
tions in other respects. 





Bach’s Triple Concerto with Sir Charles and Miss 
Néruda. I have also been on several tours ; so 
that, for my age, I have had a fair experience of 
the platform.” 

““Have you had no other teacher than your 
father ?” 

“Well, [ had a short course from Pachmann, 
but I owe all to Herr Dannreuther and my 
father.” 

“What a pity it is Dannreuther does not play 
more in public than he does,” I say; “I well re- 
member hearing him perform the ‘ Moonlight’ 
once, some years ago, in a manner I have never 
heard equalled.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a pity,” Mr. Dawson replies ; 
“all those who love whatever is best and deepest 
in music suffer a great personal loss. Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s insight and knowledge are true and pro- 
found, and, with regard to Beethoven especially, 
his interpretaticn is always most illuminating.” 

“What studies do you like best for pianoforte 
students ?” 

“I prefer Czerny’s to any others ; they provide 
for all the legitimate resources of the instrument, 
and if they are not so difficult in some respects 
as those ugly monstrosities of Tausig’s, they pro- 
duce as good results in the long run.” 

Mr. Dawson’s favourite composers are Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, and Chopin; though, as he 
says, ‘‘ only the latter really wrote pianistically for 
the instrument—the work of the others being 
conceived almost orchestrally. 

Mr. Dawson has a very small hand, with only a 
stretch, from thumb to little finger, of a gth. He 
can, however, take surprisingly wide intervals be- 
tween the separate fingers, the result, as he ex- 
plains, of unceasing practice of extensions. 

Mr. Dawson has a large teaching connection in 
and near Manchester. and is a Professor of the 
Pianoforte at the Manchester Royal College of 
Music. That he may live long to train up the 
young idea in the way it should pianistically go, is 
the wish, not only of myself, but also, I am sure, 
of very many of our readers. 
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Durinc the sermon at church last Sunday one of 
the quartet fell asleep. “ Now’s your chants, ” 
said the organist to the soprano. “See if you 
canticle the tenor?” “ You wouldn’t dare duet, ” 
said the contralto. ‘‘ You’ll wake hymn up, ” sug- 
gested the bass. ‘“‘I could make a better pun than 
that, as sure as my name’s Psalm,” remarked the 
boy that pumped the organ ; but he said it solo 
that no one quartet. 
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ELOCUTION FOR SINGERS. 


If we endeavour to analyse the reason for the 
success of some of our greatest vocalists, we shall 
find that in no single case does this result from 
mere strength and beauty of voice ; sometimes, in- 
deed, our most popular favourites have never had 
extremely powerful or pleasing voices from the 
first. Signor Domenico Crivelli, the great singing- 
master of 50 years ago, and of whom the writer 
may claim to be a grandson in art, thus spoke of 
some of the artists of his day :— 

“ Pacchiarotti’s voice was limited in extent, and 
nasal throughout; but, being gifted with a fine 
imagination and powers of reflection, and using 
these with art and taste, he became a fine singer. 

“ Velluti had a voice naturally harsh and un- 
pleasant, but by the cultivation of his dramatic 
genius and intellectual faculties, he became the 
object of universal admiration, and was held in 
estimation by all who could appreciate the true 
merit of a singer and actor. 

“La Pasta. The voice of this great artist was 
full of imperfections ; but she was endowed with 
great intellectual and dramatic genius, and these, 
exercised with power and judgment, have rendered 
her one of the most celebrated and admired singers 
and actresses in Europe.” 

Instances are not wanting either, in the present 
day, of artists most popular who by no means owe 
their success to the beauty or power of their voice. 
When, however, we find united to exceptional 
voices also certain other gifts, we have the Mali- 
bran, Grisi, or Braham of a past generation, or the 
Patti, Sims Reeves, or Santley of the present. 
Now, what are these qualities ? 

Well, in these great artists we find not onlya 
beautiful voice of lovely tone and carrying power, 





but also a good many of the qualities which go to 
make up a successful actor—conception, imagina- 
tion, and elocutionary ability. They can place 
themselves in the position of an imaginary person, 
and assume for the time being the character of 
the person they are supposed to represent. Now, 
even if a person has a poor imagination and little 
or no dramatic feeling, to a certain extent a study 
of the principles of elocution will enable him to 
simulate passions which he does not feel, and 
materially assist his chances of success. 

The mistake many singets make is to confound 
elocution with pronunciation, whereas pronuncia- 
tion is only a part of elocution. It is compara- 
tively useless to spend much pains over giving each 
vowel its pure, uncorrupted sound if the meaning 
and force of the word is lost to the hearer. What 
is the value of detail in a picture that can’t be 
seen? It is equally absurd to attach much im- 
portance to pronunciation if the dramatic points of 
the phrase are overlooked. I once heard the same 
song sung in succession (at a vocal competition) 
by two different persons; they both essayed 
“Sound an Alarm !”—one had a sweet and dulcet 
voice and a most refined style of pronunciation, 
but no verve—imagination—or “ go !’—the other 
was a sturdy Yorkshireman, whose sturdy Yorkshire 
voice, as he declaimed, ‘‘Soundd an a—LARRMM !” 
brought down the house ! 

Do, then, you earnest students of singing, go in 
for elocution or join dramatic classes, and endea- 
vour to shew your feelings and emotions, if you 
have any, and don’t conceal them, if you would 
succeed ; and then, peradventure, you will bless 
the writer in “THE Minim” who first put you on 
the track to fame and fortune. 


wee 


Ir is said that Baron Rothschild had the follow- 
ing alphabetical list of maxims framed on his Bank 
walls :— 

Attend carefully to details of your business. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely, manfully. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or business. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 
Lie not for any consideration. 





Make few acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 
Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents. 
Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating drinks. 
Use your leisure time for improvement. 
Venture not upon the threshold of wrong, 
Watch carefully over your passions. 
’*Xtend to every one a kindly salutation. 
Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labour for the right 

And success is certain. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION.—No. 5. 


The character of our last Competition (No. 4) 
seems to have been very clearly understood by our 
readers, and, judging from the large number of 
coupons sent in, it was popular as well. For this 
month we purpose making the question rather 
more difficult of solution than before, although 
on similar lines. 

The following rules must be strictly adhered to:— 

1. The Coupon below must be filled in and re- 
turned to our London Office, 84 Newgate Street, 
not later than July 2oth, the outside of the 
envelope being marked ‘ Competition.” 

2. The Competition is free to all who send in 
their replies on the attached coupon, whether sub- 
scribers or not. 

3. In the envelope must also be enclosed another 
sealed envelope containing on the ouéside the motto 
chosen by the competitor (and which also appears 





on the Coupon), and, zzszde, the name and address 
of the competitor, but zo¢ the Coupon. 

4. The following is the outline of the time- 
values of a well-known movement for the piano- 
forte (the notes shown below merely indicate the 
Jength of the notes forming the upper part). 

Competitors are required to send in the actual 
melody as written by the composer, and properly 
divided into bars, &c. 

It is not to be assumed that the last note of the 
first or last line of music given below is the last 
note of a bar, though the final note is the last of a 
phrase. 

We offer a Prize of ONE Guinea for a correct 
answer to the above question. 

In the event of more than one correct answer 
being received, preference will be given to that 
first opened. 











COUPON. 
pn. hen 
Sy 3 
SSS Sa Ss See 
5 9-0-0 — 0 0 0 @- 














q-S—s <> 
fiese- SBE csesSe 








Motto 
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GEORGE BiZET, a distinguished artist, too early 
lost to France by an untimely death, was described 
by Gounod as a “charming” musician, whose 
music, intelligent to a high degree, intellectual, pro- 
foundly subtle, and delightfully refined, envelops 
the drama—clothes it, and fits it with a marvellous 
power of adaptation. Two temperaments so utterly 
dissimilar as those of the authors of Faust and 
Carmen can have hardly any other likeness than 
their respective talent ; on one point, however, they 
met: Carmen, like Faust, had but a half success 
on the first night ; and, even then, it was so dis- 
puted that the opera nearly proved a failure. The 
only one among the audience who understood 
this exquisite score—who defended it against the 
dislike or indifference of the public—was Gounod. 
To those who scoffed and railed in the passages 
and wings, voting the music as obscure and 
eccentric as the poem was odious and immoral, 
he answered, with the profound and convinced 
accent that has so often silenced the most in- 





credulous—“ But do listen to the music—it is 
lovely in colouring and excellent in workman- 
ship. It is impossible that some day it should not 
triumph ; you will all change your minds.” 
Carmen did triumph—abroad—like Faust, of which 
Berlioz had said, fifteen years before, “ It might be 
the success of to-morrow,” which proves two things 
—truisms both—that no man is a prophet in his 
own country, and that, after all, artists are the best 
judges of art.—Zzfe of Gounod (Marie Anne de 
Bovet). 





GeorcE E ror has a subtle remark about “the 
best society, where no one makes an invidious dis- 
play of anything in particular, and the advantages 
of the world are taken with that high-bred de 
preciation which follows from being accustomed 
to them.” 

Giuck was probably the first to employ the 
trombone in the orchestra. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION, No. 3. 


We are now able to announce the rewult of this; 
the winning list is as follows :— 


The most popular 


Overture “ TANNHAUSER” 
Symphony “ PASTORAL” (Beethoven) 
Bass Air t “WHY DO THE NATIONS 2?” 
(Oratorio) (Messiah) 

Tenor Air ; ...“°IF WITH ALL YOUR HEarRTS” 
(Oratorio) (Elijah) 

Ballad : 5 “Tom BowLinc” 
March “ WEDDING” (Mendelssohn) 


Only one competitor succeeded in naming these 
correctly, and a cheque for one guinea has been 
sent to 
Miss THEILMANN, 
1 Dorchester Terrace, Hull, 


whose coupon bore the motto “ No hay alajo sin 
trabajo,” which, we take it, is intended for the 
Spanish equivalent for “No work, no pay,” and 
the many more phrases in current use which 
practically convey the same meaning. The literal 
translation is ‘There is no conveniency without 
inconveniency.” (By-the-way the third word should 
be “atajo,” not “alajo,” the latter probably being 
a lapsus plume of our competitor). 

Three or four competitors only just failed to give 
the exact list, whilst, on the other hand, more than 
one sent in coupons which did not name a single 
winner ! 

As was the case last month, some competitors 
sacrificed their chances by voting for their own 
particular favourites regardless of consequences. 

For instance, Goldmark’s “ Rustic Wedding ” 
symphony or the March from “ Eli” could hardly 
be expected to oust the “ Pastoral” or “ Wedding 
March” from their position at the head of their 
respective lists, interesting works though they are ; 
and Handel’s “Occasional.” overture is perhaps 
not quite so familiar to concert-goers as “ Tann- 
hauser,” although about a century older. 

A few competitors evidently lost their heads at 
the critical moment, otherwise we cannot account 
for such eccentricities as 





“© Thou that tellest ” ... Tenor air 

“O Ruddier than the Cherry” ... Regie 

** Deeper and Deeper still ” Bass air 
whilst one was most determined not to vote for the 
“* Wedding ” march by the ordinary prosaic method, 
but must needs doubly underline it in a manner 
that spoke volumes, and wound up with two notes 
of admiration! We need only add that the hand- 
writing was unquestionably that of a lady, possibly 
of a young lady who had recently heard it under 
the most felicitous circumstances—or who wished 
to! 

An analysis of the answers shews that “ Tann- 
hauser ” was easily first, with “ Zampa” as runner- 
up. 

Of the symphonies it was not surprising: to find 
the ‘‘ Pastoral” to still be first favourite. No less 
than 11 others found supporters, but in no case 
did their votes reach double figures. 

“Arm, arm, ye brave,” “Honour and Arms,” 
“But who may abide,” and “Why do the Nations ” 
(or “heathen,” as the Prayer Book version has it) 
were very close to each other at the finish, as were 
“Tf with all your hearts” and “Comfort ye,” but 
“ Cujus Animam ” was the recipient of two votes 
only. 

The most popular ballad was undoubtedly the 
most open question of the six; over 20 different 
views on the point were expressed, some good and 
some peculiar (to say the least of it), but from the 
very outset it was a duel between ‘‘Tom Bowling” 
and “* Home, Sweet Home,” both genuine ballads, 
and “ Tom” just got “home” by 1 vote only. 

Mendelssohn’s ever-welcome “ Wedding” march 
had double as many supporters as its nearest rival, 
a not altogether unexpected result. 

To sum up, the winning list as a whole is a very 
fair and representative one; indeed, it would be 
difficult to suggest a better. Each ‘number is a 
well-known public favourite, and has been so for 
years past, and were a similar competition to be 
announced a year hence we should not be sur- 
prised to see most, if not all, of them appear on 
the winning list again. 
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MIs-QUOTATIONS.—Milton’s famous line on pride | 


is often spoiled, thus:—‘ That last infirmity of | 


noble minds.” The last word should be mind. So 
is Pope’s fine thought: “ Welcome the coming, 
speed the gong, guest,” spoiled by the substitution 
of “ parting” for “going.” We hear often quoted 
“Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 
Bishop Berkeley wrote “course,” not “ star.” 


THERE was once a musician of high attainments, 
but of such singular modesty, that he would never 
have his name printed on his works. This gentle- 
man was J. S. C. Possin (1755-1822). 





In Germany, those who can do nothing else— 
write—and those who cannot even write, criticise. 
Borne. 
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“ How absurd it is,” says some one, “to talk 
about teaching through the post !—we shall hear 
of lessons through the telephone next !” (two cases, 
be it observed, by no means parallel). 

As in most other things, there are two sides to 
this subject of teaching by correspondence, or 
through any other channel in which the pupil and 
teacher are not in personal communication. On 
the one hand, it may be claimed that, as you can 
say as much in half-an-hour as you can write in 
three or four, either a correspondence lesson must 
be much shorter than a personal one, or much 
more expensive. ‘This would be a grave objection 
were its application correct, or were it not the case 
that criticism of work done forms quite as valuable 
a part of a lesson as mere instruction, while it 
occupies much less time. 

On the other hand, it can fairly be said that in a 
correspondence lesson no time is wasted on mere 
desultory talk ; and the teacher, having nothing be- 
fore him, so to speak, but the student’s efforts in 
writing, can apply himself vigorously to the correc- 
tion of the faults, and to the shewing the youthful 
aspirant the right way. 

If we recognise rightly that education consists 
principally of two distinct functions—instruction 
and criticism—we shall be able to get a clearer 
perception of the bearings of our subject. Some 
teachers attach too much importance to instruc- 
tion, and do not criticise enough: others do not 
instruct enough, but criticise too much. As a 
natural consequence, there will be a number of 
students who have received a quantity of instruc- 
tion, but no criticism ; and others, though they 
have had lots of criticism, have received little help. 

One set will be self-satisfied, and in possession 
of a quantity of ill-digested and unusable know- 
ledge : the other, knowing perhaps half as much, 
will be able to do more with it. Both these kinds 
of people, so faras the medium of thought and 
nerve activity can be expressed in writing, can 
receive help through correspondence tuition, but 
especially those who are more lacking in know- 
ledge of how to apply facts than ignorant of the 
facts themselves. 

Therefore all teaching, to be worthy of the name, 
and in the least degree efficient, must include doth 
instruction and criticism. This is why harmony, 
counterpoint, orchestration, and composition can 
be taught through the post, while playing and sing- 
ing cannot ; though, even in the latter instances, an 
experienced teacher can afford much valuable help 
in technical difficulties—such as the best method 
of phrasing and fingering certain passages. 

A person may have a very good knowledge of 
what is desirable and what is undesirable, and yet 
may never attain to the one or avoid the other. 











TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


So any one who has a naturally retentive memory 
for things heard or understood may find an im- 
mense difficulty in doing any work free from tech- 
nical errors, and may not even know that he 
commits them. Here, then, teaching by corre- 
spondence comes in useful. The master’s criticisms 
enable him (the pupil) to see his weak points, and 
to marshal his facts in order and use them with 
skill. 

Then a person may be able to use the few 
materials he has well and freely, and his develop- 
ment is only retarded by the fact that he does not 
know how little he knows, and what few resources 
are at his command. Here, again, teaching through 
correspondence, the master can point out in what 
respect his knowledge is deficient, and tell him 
where he may obtain new ideas and fresh ex- 
periences. 

Are correspondence lessons as good, then, as 
oral lessons? Of course not, on the whole, pro- 
vided equally good oral masters are attainable. 
No correspondence tutor can so readily perceive 
and adapt himself to the individual temperament 
of the student as one who is in personal communi- 


cation with him; nor can he encourage him, or 


keep up his enthusiasm, or spur him on so well. 
But the correspondence master has some advan- 
tages on his side: he can go straight to the point, 
pick and choose his words, and condense much 
information into a small space. The student, too, 
runs no risk of misunderstanding a precept, and 
can continually refresh his memcry if he forgets 
his weaknesses ; while, in all probability, the rules 
themselves will be more effectually impressed on 
his mind through the eye than through the ear— 
whose impressions to oral teaching are often only 
too evanescent. If particular will the critical and 
logical faculties be exercised—the ‘why and the 
wherefore” inquired into and understood. 

A good correspondence lesson, therefore, will 
contain :— 

1. Criticism of efforts, designed to awaken a 
spirit of inquiry. 

2. Advice and instruction as to when, where, 
and how further knowledge and experience can be 
obtained. 

Correspondence lessons are principally useful in 
the following cases :— 

1. To those who cannot obtain good oral tuition. 

2. To those whose efforts can be expressed in 
writing. 

3. In a technical, rather than an artistic, sense. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the corre- 
spondence teacher, less even than the oral teacher, 
cannot make a pupil what he is not—give one 
brains who has them not—or, in short, ‘make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear!” 
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Our next number will contain a Portrait and Biography of Miss Emily Shinner (Mrs. F. Liddell), 
Result of June Competition, Prospective Musical Arrangements for August at Holiday Resorts, “ Dr. 
Lingard’s Violin” (continued), and Articles on “ Unamiable Musicians,” ‘Wedding Music,” “ First 


Steps in Musical Composition,” Particulars of New Competition, etc., etc. 
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E have received few comments upon the important matter of the Registration of ‘Teachers 

of Music, from which we infer either that the matter is regarded with apathy and indifference 

by the general public, or that they are ignorant of the nature of the proposals that have been so 
animately discussed by professional musicians during the last few months. We ourselves are inclined 
to think that the latter is the real cause. It therefore behoves the teachers of music to awaken 
the interest of the people at large in the scheme, and to get them to bring their influence to 
bear upon Members of Parliament, if they desire to have the law more stringent. At present 
in England there is nothing to prevent any one undertaking to teach any subject under the sun, 
from “ pitch-and-toss” to the arts and sciences; and even if we were to set up an academy for 
learning “The Art of Burglary,” it is very doubtful if the law could touch us, so long as we did 


not attempt to carry our precepts into practice. So much for living in a free country ! 








—— i ae 
TORTOISES and turtles have no teeth. Sheep ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’s definition of woman 
have no teeth in the upper jaw. All animals which | was “A creature that doesn’t reason, and that 
chew the cud have cloven feet. pokes the fire from the top.” 
“ Bippy,” said Dean Swift one day to his cook, KETTLE-DRUMS are sometimes said to have been 


“this leg of mutton is overdone ; take it down and | first introduced into the orchestra by Handel, who 
do it less.” ‘*Plaze, your Riverence,” replied | employed a pair taken as part of the spoil at the 
Biddy, “the thing is impossible.” “Well, then,” | Battle of Dettingen in the score of the Te Deum 
said the Dean, “let this be a lesson to you, that if | written in celebration of that event ; the drum was, 
you must commit mistakes, they at all events shall | however, previously employed by Lully to strengthen 


not be of such gravity as to preclude correction.” | the /wffi parts of his overtures and choruses. 
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“DR. LINGARD’S VIOLIN.” 
By Joun Buimer, Mus. B. (of Trinity College, Dublin). 


CHAPTER V. 


The next morning (Friday) the family—governess 
included—met together for breakfast at the usual 
hour. I had already found the two Miss Church- 
ills ‘‘ conversable,” and I thought this might be a 
good time to improve my acquaintance with them. 
I interested myself accordingly, especially in the 
elder sister who, I found, had travelled occasionally 
with her mother, and thus seen something of society. 
And I still felt a certain curiosity to know where I 
could have met with this young lady before; for 
that I Aad done so, I was morally persuaded. So 
that I encouraged her to talk freely of the different 
localities and places of interest she had visited. 
Nothing, however, transpired that could serve to 
throw any light upon the point. 

“T fancy, Miss Churchill,” I ventured at length, 
“‘T have met with you somewhere in your travels, 
though I cannot just now recall time and place. 
Your features seemed familiar on our first introduc- 
tion here.” 

‘Indeed !” she answered ; “ it may easily be so, 
as we have both been much about. Still, I don’t 
think I can have had the pleasure of seeing you,—at 
least, notto speak to; for I should have recollected.” 

And so the subject naturally dropped, and we 
talked of other things. 

As we were presently on the point of separating 
from the table, Miss Roberts said to me, “ I find, 
Dr. Lingard, I have a copy of that Cavatina of 
Haydn’s you mentioned yesterday. It is contained 
in Le Concert au Salon. 1 will practise at it a little, 
in case of your having time to try it to-day or to- 
morrow.” 

“Indeed, I shall have very great pleasure,” I 
briefly answered, as I joined the rector, who was 
inviting me to step out with him upon the lawn. 
We spent a part of the morning at the church, 
where the tuner was making his final inspection of 
the organ ; and after luncheon I went over the Sun- 
day anthems, &c., with the two Miss Churchills and 
the members of the choir. Everything seemed now 
in good preparation and “ ship-shape” for the ap- 
proaching occasion. 

On our return to the rectory, an hour or two 
before dinner, I should have been happy to carry 
out Miss Roberts’ proposal as to the Cavatina, had 
I not been predestined to an entertainment of a 
different and less agreeable description. I had sat 
down to rest for a few moments by the open window 
of my bedroom, and was enjoying the soft autumnal 
breeze, when suddenly, from a neighbouring pro- 
jection of the house, the clear accents of a female 








voice struck upon my ear. It was the voice of my 
hostess addressing some person in her doudoir, the 
casement of which (like my own) was thrown open. 
Not being addicted to eaves-dropping, I should 
naturally have retired, had there not been something 
in the topic of discourse so attractive and interesting 
to myself Aersonally as (in spite of all my better feel- 
ings and sense of propriety) to enchain me to the 
spot until I had heard the whole from beginning to 
end. What I heard was as follows :— 
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‘Mrs. CHURCHILL TALKING TO ROBERTS.” 


“Come in. Oh, yes. Shut the door, if you 
please. Now, my dear Roberts, I have sent for you 
because I want to give you a little advice. You 
won’t mind, because it is all for your good. I want 
you to be prudent, Roberts. There are certain con- 
ventions and distinctions in society which it is 
necessary to pay attention to. I thought it very 
kind in Dr. Lingard to offer to help you with your 
music, and to play with you as long as he did yester- 
day afternoon; but one should be careful not to 
take too great advantage of such amiability. I think 
if I had been you I should have waited for the 
Doctor to propose your having another practice, 
especially so soon. It would have been different, 
had it been Lucretia or Lucy, or had your position 
been similar to theirs, or had the Doctor been only 
a common professional musician, coming here for— 
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a consideration. Now, I don’t mean to scold you ; 
but I do think it was a little pressing, in short, 
out of place. Of course, you meant well ; and I 
am sure the Doctor would understand, and make 
every allowance. Indeed, he was gracious enough 
even to jump at your proposal; I sawthat. But 
still, these little things are sometimes noticed, and 
set people a-wondering,—you know what I mean. 
Now, my dear Roberts, don’t be foolish; I don’t 
want you to distress yourself. I was only giving 
you a friendly hint, for your own good. There! I 
have said all; no more about it. How is your 
mother ?—when you heard last, I mean?” 

But Roberts was gone apparently ; for nothing 
was audible in reply. Alas! for our violin and 
pianoforte duets which we had innocently promised 
ourselves ! There was an extinguisher upon all that. 
The reader can sufficiently imagine with what feel- 
ings I had listened to Mrs. Churchill’s interminable 
harangue, and how I compassionated the poor 
creature who must have writhed under every sent- 
ence of it; so that I need only allow what I have 
reported to speak for itself, and thus conclude the 
chapter. 


CuaptTer VI. 


Those who are best able to judge say that there 
is nothing equal to a “good cry,” a copious 
and unrestrained flood of tears, for relieving the 
overcharged female breast of its surging troubles and 
pent-up griefs; and when we all assembled for 
dinner I was truly glad to infer from certain linger- 
ing traces in her countenance that my poor friend 
Miss Roberts had experienced the benefit of that 
bountiful provision of nature. She was now calm 
and tranquillized, and sufficiently herself again. 

If I give certain less interesting and apparently 
needless particulars of our small family dinner-party, 
and of the conversation that enlivened it, it will be 
for reasons which the sequel will shortly justify. 

We were six in number. I was seated at the right 
hand of my hostess ; and at my own right sat Miss 
Lucy. Directly opposite me was Miss Churchill, 
and at her left the governess; the master of the 
house occupying of course, his usual place at the end. 

I had noticed, when at the church, that the 
organist’s copy of certain music was a very indif- 
ferent one, and it occurred to me that it might be 
desirable, if there were opportunity, to replace it by 
a better before performing on the Sunday. I there- 
fore enquired of the ladies near me, “ Which is your 
best music depét in Manchester ? ” 

“Oh, Crosslie’s,”answered Miss Churchill ; “‘isn’t 
it, Lucy ?” 

“Far the best,” returned the latter, ‘ you can, 
get anything musical there, from an oratorio to a 
nigger song, from an organ to a to ‘ 











“To a Jew’s harp,” I suggested. 

*-T was going to say a banjo,” laughed the young 
lady in reply ; “ but I shouldn’t wonderif you found 
even a Jew’s harp ; they keep such a lot of curious 
and unlikely things.” 

“I must have a look in at Crosslie’s some day,” 
said I. “ Do,” urged Lucy ; “ you will find plenty 
to interest you.” 

“We have arranged, as you know, to hold our 
Bazaar, in aid of the organ fund, on Tuesday next,” 
said Mr. Churchill: ‘ Don’t you think you could 
manage to stay over it, Doctor? We should be 
very glad.” 

“And J should be very glad,” said I; ‘but un- 
fortunately I have engagements at home on Tuesday, 
and I must, I fear, leave you the evening before, 
when my organ recital is over.” 

The conversation then turned on the coming 
Bazaar and its manifold arrangements, and especially 
on the subject of certain /ot/eries proposed in con- 
nexion with it. These points did not greatly 
interest me ; and during their somewhat animated 
discussion I had gradually relapsed into silence and 
a semi-abstracted condition. My thoughts, in fact, 
were again wandering in the direction of the gover- 
ness and her woes. Rousing myself suddenly to 
attention, and by way of merely saying something, 
to shew that I had not dropped out of the circle 
altogether, I remarked quite carelessly, turning 
towards my hostess : “I never but once speculated 
in a lottery ; it was at a little German watering-place, 
where I threw in half-a-crown for the chance of an 
old fiddle, which of course I did not get.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Churchill ; while her 
daughter glanced across at me, with (I thought) a 
somewhat 7z/erested expression ! 

“It was at KoOnigswasser,” I pursued. “I didn’t 
get the fiddle, but I recollect (now I think of it) the 
name of the fortunate individual ; it was an English 
lady, and singularly enough, a name-sake of another 
lady musican we know; a name-sake of yours, Miss 
Roberts |” 

The governess had given me a smile in acknow- 
ledgment ; and I was turning again towards my 
hostess and her daughter, when I observed an un- 
expected and rather startling phenomenon : the two 
ladies were, apparently, in some very extreme and 
painful confusion ; they were both literally scarlet, so 
far as their complexions were visible. When the 
first moment of my surprise was over, I began my- 
self to feel embarrassed in turn, and wondered 
whether I had inadvertently remarked anything I 
should not have done. And so, under a vague 
idea of withdrawing (!), I added, inquiringly: “I 
conclude, that is, it was only a coincidence of zame 
and that you were not yourself the winner of the 
instrument ?” ; 

Miss Roberts looked (I thought) a shade per- 
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plexed at my interrogation ; then, depreciated in a 
sufficiently decided tone, “Oh, no; I have never 
been so fortunate ; my instrument, as you saw, is a 
very common-place one.” 

Whether I had really mended matters by my 
little effort to “ back out,” appeared doubtful. The 
scarlet (it is true) had disappeared ; but there was 
a very striking absence of colour inits place! Some- 
thing was wrong; 1 could not divine what ; and 
so I thought it best to make an indifferent observa- 
tion to the rector, by way of changing the subject. 
Whatever uncomfortable effects had been produced 
on others (Miss Lucy I had not observed), e at 
any rate appeared unaffected and as cool as a 
cucumber. 

But the effects of the foregoing little episode did 
not immediately pass off. Not only during the re- 
maining courses of dinner, but in the drawing-room 
afterwards, I was sensible of a degree of constraint 
and abstractedness in the members of our circle. 
Conversation flagged, the music fell flat, and even 
our rubber of whist did not serve to rally us. The 
evening dragged heavily, and no one seemed sorry 
when the hour of separation came. 

“‘ This is very mysterious,” I said to myself in my 
room ; “there must be something wrong.” 

But, what can it be? Could the connexion I had 
suggested between that old fiddle at the German 
spa and the rector’s governess be a real one? It 
was true she had disclaimed it ; but she might have 
had some reason for ignoring the matter in the 
presence of the Churchills, and answering my ques: 
tion for the present untruthfully. And yet, on that 
supposition; why should those uncomfortable effects 
have been manifested, not in Miss Roberts at all, 
but only in others of the company? It was a 
mystery ; and the more I puzzled at it, the less I 
could solve it. Perhaps my next interview with the 
governess might elucidate something. I would find 
an opportunity of sounding her the next day. With 
this practical resolve, I ceased from useless wonder- 
ings and went to bed. 

And thus ended the Friday of my visit. 





CHAPTER VII. 


A good night’s rest seemed to have been generally 
beneficial, and we were all right again at the break- 
fast table next morning—indeed, more than ordin- 
arily in spirits. ‘The Governess, for some reason, 
was absent—-a circumstance which, at the time, 
gave me no concern. But afterwards, when I had 
leisure to revolve matters over by myself, the 
imagination began to rise up in my mind that the 
topic I had pitched upon the previous evening, in 
the presence of the rector’s family, had been an 
unpalatable one to Miss Roberts, and that she was 
not anxious to give me an opportunity of renewing 








it—not, at least, in the presence of others, She 
had, certainly, betrayed nothing at the dinner-table 
which could give much colour to such a notion, 
and it seemed to carry absurdity on the face of it. 
Still, it clung to me, and had the effect of troubling 
me; so that, when luncheon-time came, and still 
no Miss Roberts, I could hold out no longer, but 
determined, by a bold and desperate stroke, to 
bring matters to a crisis and an understanding. I 
addressed Mrs. Churchill as follows :— 

“Miss Roberts was good enough to say that she 
would practice a small piece of Haydn’s which I 
recommended to her. If convenient, I shall be 
happy to try it over with her after luncheon.” 

“She has been engaged during the morning,” 
said Mrs. Churchill, ‘but may, perhaps, be at 
liberty shortly. I will see after her, and, if possible, 
send her to you.” 

My hostess had appeared, I thought, a little em- 
barrassed by my proposal, and wanting in her usual 
ease and self-possession. So that, although dis- 
appointed, I was not much surprised when, a little 
time after, she informed me that Miss Roberts was 
still engaged, and likely to be so during the re- 
mainder of the day. There was, of course, no 
appeal beyond this, and I had only to make the 
best of it, and patiently to wait until circumstances 
afforded me the desired interview, and the means 
of relieving my mind of the uncomfortable doubts 
that were harassing it. 

It so happened that the rector had been sum- 
moned to visit a sick parishioner at some outlying 
hamlet, and I offered to accompany him in his 
afternoon walk thither. We set out together ac- 
cordingly. We had proceeded about a mile when 
we had occasion to cross the line of railway at a 
small roadside station. Here an idea occurred to 
me :—“‘ By the way, Mr. Churchill,” I said, “there 
are one or two things I should like from the town, 
and I will run into Manchester for an hour or two, 
if you will kindly excuse me.” 

“Certainly, by all means,” said the rector, and 
we thereupon parted company till dinner-time. I 
was speedily in town, and, with a view of supplying 
myself with some organ-music of which the day 
before I had felt the want, turned into Crosslie’s, to 
which place I was also anxious to pay a visit, from 
the enthusiastic recommendations of Miss Lucy 
Churchill. After completing my purchases, and 
also taking some general survey of the varied 
musical stock lying around, I was about to quit the 
shop, when my eye became attracted by a maho- 
gany case, in which a goodly number of violins 
were suspended. 

“Ha !—fiddles !” I exclaimed. 
ones ?—any of special quality ?” 

“Well, sir, I don’t know,” said the shopman ; 
“they are mostly average instruments—unless it 


“Any good 
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be that old one at the end, which is supposed to 
be of some value.” 

“Indeed!” I said; “I'll have a look at it,” 
stepping along, and taking it from its peg. As I 
turned it about and examined it fora moment, I 
noticed one or two rather marked peculiarities, and 
by the aid of these I had presently no difficulty 
in recognising it as my old friend of the German 
lottery! There could be no mistake! I endea- 
voured to dissemble the great surprise I felt, and 
asked, carelessly, ‘‘ What is this fiddle supposed to 
be ?” 

“A genuine Italian—a Guarnerius,” answered 
the shopman ; “ we have had a London adept look- 
ing at it, and he pronounces it a real Joseph /” 

“You don’t say so!” said I, this time pretend- 
ing more surprise than I actually felt. “I should 
like to try it, if you would oblige me with a bow ?” 

After trying it, “The tone,” I said, “appears 
excellent ; and if it really be, as you say, an 
‘antique,’ it will, no doubt, have some market 
value.” 

It so happened that I had long been ambitious 
of possessing a genuire Cremona violin of satisfac- 
tory quality, and here seemed a chance (this time 
a good chance) for me. “It is for sale, I presume ? 
—what do you price it at ?” 

““We have not exactly priced it yet,” was the 
answer ; we are waiting to see what is likely to be 
offered. Are you inclined, sir, to give us a bid?” 

““Not, perhaps, at this very moment,” I said ; 
“T should have to think about it. But may I ask 
how you came to get hold of this fiddle ?” I added, 
rather boldly, carried forward by feelings the reader 
can well understand. 

“Well, it was sent here on view by a private 
customer—a young lady living at Alton Towers ; 
I am, perhaps, not at liberty to give the name.” 

“Oh! certainly not,” said 1; ‘that is quite un- 
necessary.” 

Of course, nothing could be more unnecessary ; 





and I could see now. that Miss Roberts would very 
naturally not care for people like the Churchills— 
doubtfu! friends at the best—knowing that she 
was the possessor of a treasure of unascertained 
value—and, possibly, of very considerable value. 
I could quite see this now. No wonder my men- 
tion of the violin, first in connection with her 
mame, and then in connection with her own 
individual se/f, should have been unpalatable 
to her, and have elicited a flat denial, and have even 
led her to shrink from meeting me in the family 
circle! But still, the thought recurred to me—why 
should this unhappy allusion of mine have been yet 
more unpalatable to others, causing them to turn 
first red and then white, and making them 
thoroughly uncomfortable during the whole ensu- 
ing evening? This was the funny part of it; the 
mystery to which I could at present find no clue, 
and would not, probably, till I had had my next 
private interview with Miss Roberts. And this I 
must have as soon as possible, partly for explana- 
tion and apology, and partly because I was anxious 
to see her on the subject of her violin, before Cross- 
lie had gone and sold it to somebody else. I 
hastened back to Alton Towers. On the house- 
maid opening the door to me, I asked whether I 
could speak with Miss Roberts just for a moment 
in the hall. ‘ Miss Roberts is gone, sir,” was the 
reply. 

“Gone!” I said ; ‘ gone where ?” 

“Gone to Manchester, sir,” returned the house- 
maid. 

** Gone—to—Manchester !” I 
rather gasped. 

The housemaid looked astonished — almost 
alarmed. ‘“ Yes, sir,” she said; ‘she went by the 
last train. Mrs. Churchill said she ought to go and 
see her mother for a few days. She was very un- 
willing to go to-day, especially at such a busy time, 
when she is so much wanted. But the mistress 
insisted on it, and she is gone.” 


-xclaimed, or 


(Zo be continued.) 


——— HH. HH H—— 


In the blythe days of honeymoon, 
With Kate’s allurements smitten, 

I loved her late, I loved her soon, 
And called her dearest kitten. 


But now my kitten’s grown a cat, 
And cross, like other wives, 
Oh! by my soul, my honest Mat, 
I fear she has nine lives. 
—Boswell. 





4 Ir you can’t take things easy, take them as easy 
‘ © as you can. 





“BeTTER to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught.” 
—Dryden. 
“Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That flattery is the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.” — Swift. 


“ Bre thou chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.”— Shakespeare. 
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A MODEL PIANOFORTE LESSON. 
(Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique). 
Pupil. “Oh, please, mayn’t I learn one of the | publishers, in all probability to help its sale. The 
others? I know such a lot of girls who play this, | ‘ Appassionata’ or ‘Storm’ Sonata, the ‘ Harp’ 


and if I begin it they will think I am wanting to 
try to cut them out, and I wouldn’t flatter them to 
that extent for worlds !” 

Master. “ That’s not a very good reason why 
you shouldn’t learn it. Are you afraid you 
wouldn’t play it so well as they?” 

Pupil. “Ohno, it isn’t that at all! I don’t 
know ow they play it. I only know that they do 
play it, and that’s why I would rather not.” 

Master. “When wil? you young ladies learn 
that one should not study music to astonish or out- 
shine others, but to give pleasure to one’s self and 
one’s friends? Don’t you see, my dear young 
lady, that this miserable jealousy—for such it really 
is—which leads you to desire something else than 
the ‘ Pathétique’ to play, is a very unworthy motive 
for study? Learn music for its own sake, if you 
really love it, never troubling whether others are 
better or worse, and your progress will be rapid ; 
learn it, or attempt to learn it, because you want 
to shew off or rival somebody else, and you will 
never be satisfied with your own performances or 
reach any very high standard.” 

Pupil, “1 never heard it put in that way 
before. I will at once commence working at the 
‘ Pathétique’ if you will tell me how to begin, for 
I like it so much, and have always been anxious to 
play it properly.” 

Master. “It is hackneyed, or perhaps I should 
say hacked about ; but that is all the more reason 
why it should sometimes be played well, just by way 
of showing how it ought to go!” 

Pupil. “Ts it so very difficult then ? ” 

Master. “From a technical point of view it is 
not particularly hard to anyone who has worked 
well at scales and wrist exercises ; but it requires a 
great deal of insight into the composer’s style to 
play it with effect. It is particularly dramatic in 
the introduction and the first movement, and we 
will consider the first.” 

Pupil. “Why is it called ‘ Pathétique ?’” 

Master. “T imagine because the music through- 
out is more than usually pathetic.” 

Pupil, “Oh! I thought perhaps it was because 
it represented a pathetic story, like the first move- 
ment of the C sharp minor, Op. 27, which is sup- 
posed to illustrate ‘ moonlight !’” 

Master. ‘That is all moonshine! Beethoven 
did not call it the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, and 
probably thought no more of ‘ moonlight’ than he 
did of candle-light or electric-light when he com- 
posed it ; it was simply a name given to it by the 





Quartet, the ‘ Dramatic ’ Sonata, too, are all quite 
‘fancy ’ names given by various people to some of 
Beethoven’s compositions, and it is only this one, 
the ‘ Pathétique,’ which was christened by the com- 
poser ; so you see that he attached much impor- 
tance to its special character.” 

Pupil. ‘What are the principal points to be 
observed in the introduction ?” 

Master. “So far as execution is concerned, the 
only difficulty is the chromatic scale at the end, 
which must be lightly and delicately, neatly and 
truly played ; and this will require some patience, 
as, unless chromatic scales are carefully and 
methodically practised, the fingers are apt to stick 
in the middle. In the earlier practices you 
should count eight in a bar till you are quite sure 
of the time, and then, perhaps, we can try to put 
in a little rubato. You know what Dr. Crotch said 
once, ‘ Before you can play out of time, you must 
first learn to play in time!’ The sforzandos and 
sudden pianos must not be overlooked, and the 
whole treatment must be as broad and expressive 
as possible.” 

Pupil. “TY am afraid I shall make a terrific 
hash of the cross-handed passages in the Adé- 
gro!” 

Master. ‘Yes, you will find ‘all your work cut 
out’ to do them neatly when you come to play the 
movement up to time. But if you work it up from 
a comparatively slow ¢emfo, as you should do, and 
try to get the frst note of each crossing phrase well 
in your head before you prepare to cross, it will 
come out all right. Of course, you will notice that 
as the left hand has the accompaniment it must be 
played in a subordinate manner. The wrists, 
especially of the left hand, require to be light and 
strong to play this movement well, as all gradations 
of power are required in the tremolo passages ; the 
crescendos, &c., want well working up to the 
climaxes.” 


Pupil. “In what form is this movement con- 
structed ? ” 
Master. “Inthe ‘ Binary,’ so called because it 


has two principal subjects. Here the second is in 
the key of E flat minor (the cross-handed passage), 
which is afterwards transposed after the working 
out, or development section (the part after the 
repeat), into the key of the tonic (C minor).” 
Pupil. ‘In what form is the Adagio?” 
Master. “\n what would generally be called the 
Ternary form, because it has three principal 


| sections: the opening subject; the second, in A 
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flat minor; and the third, where the first subject 
re-appears accompanied by the triplets by way of 
variation and contrast, terminating with a codetta 
to satisfactorily conclude. The greatest difficulty 
in this movement is to keep the accompaniment 
sufficiently subdued, and the melody sweet enough. 


The A flat minor section may be rendered with 


some agitation towards its close, gradually dying 
away to the re-entrances of the opening theme, 
but, generally speaking, the character of this move- 
ment should be very calm and peaceful.” 





precision and with due attention to accent and 
emphasis. You must have the fingering of the 
various difficult passages very clearly in your head, 
or you will frequently have some ‘ botches.’ The 
various episodes in this movement are very in- 
teresting and require great care. One principally 
consists of minims, which by-and-by is given 
differently, with a running bass which myst be 
played very staccato, but not with too léud or 
harsh a tone. Don’t forget that the 4/. close to the 
end is succeeded by the rushing scale passage /ff. 


Pupil. “Why is the final movement called | Have a finger for every note, and the execution 
‘Rondo?’” will be right. Have a feeling for every note, and 
Master. “ Because the principal subject comes | the expression will be right. Now go home and 
round again and again. It requires playing with | work it up!” 
2 Ree 


In the performance of ancient Greek music | 


there were special artists for beating time with a 
kind of wooden or iron sandal. Hence they were 
called Pedarii or Pedicularii. 





“ Have you ‘ Moses in Egypt ?’” asked a would- 
be purchaser of the assistant in a music shop. 
“No,” remarked the nervous shopman, “‘we’ve not 
got ‘ Moses in Egypt,’ but we have ‘ Aaron on the 
Rhine. ’” 





Ir is not a little strange that, while most tem- 
porary influences can be seen in the various 
periods of cathedral music, there are few instances 
of any church composers copying Handel’s style, 
and none in which it is done with success.— 
Stainer. 

Do you know where the oft-quoted “ Praise from 
Sir Hubert,” &c., comes from ? Many persons have 
sought it without success. As a matter of fact it 
should be “ Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley 
is praise indeed.” It is from the old play ‘‘ A Cure 
for the Heart-ache.” 





A Scotcu lady, whose daughter was recently 
married, was asked by an old friend whether she 
might congratulate her. ‘Yes,” she answered, 
“upon the whole it is very satisfactory ; it is true 
Jeannie hates her gudeman, but then there’s 
always a something !” 





A Famous EDINBURGH FIDDLE.—There is a 
violin now in the collection of an Edinburgh gentle- 
man for which he gave £2000 a year or two ago! 
Two thousand pounds for a violin! 
it! Of course the instrument is the work of Stradi- 
varius, the greatest violin-maker that ever lived. 





| dealer. 


But more than that, it has an interesting—even 
romantic—pedigree, which always adds enormous- 
ly to the value of these old instruments. When 
the sons of Stradivarius died, this particular violin 
was sold to a collector named Count Salabue, who 
kept it as long as he lived. Then a certain. Luigi 
Tarisio got on the track of the priceless gem, 
bought it, and hid it away as a miser hides gold. 
He would not show it even to his nearest friends. 
Charles Reade, the novelist, was one of his intimates 
but even he was not allowed the privilege of look- 
ing upon the treasure, lest perhaps he might make 
a tempting offer. At last the eccentric Tarisio 
was found one morning dead among his old violins, 
and three months later the star of the collection 
was bought by Vuillaume, the celebrated French 
So much did he prize the instrument that 
when the Franco-German war broke out he buried 
it in a damp-proof, air-tight, box, and kept it 
underground until peace had been restored. At 
length he, too, died, and the violin passed to his 
daughter, Madame Alard. When madame went 
the way of all flesh the instrument came _ into 
the open market, and Mr. R. Crawford, of Trinity, 
Edinburgh, bought it for the sum already named— 
the highest figure ever paid for a violin. Messrs. 
Hill, of New Bond Street, through whom the 
purchase was made, wrote at the time :— 
“Tt is the fiddle of Europe, of fabulous newness 
of appearance and state of preservation. It is a 


| famous possession, and absolutely unique, and the 





| names of its possessors will certainly be handed 


down to posterity.” The varnish, which is acknow- 
ledged to contain something of the lost secret, 


| looks as fresh as if it had been put on a week ago ; 
Just think of | 


and as to the tone, Herr Joachim declares that it 
surpasses that of all other violins he has ever 
heard, —Boys. 
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INFALLIBILITY.—Have you ever noticed that the 
sign for four on clocks and watches is not made in 
the same way as the other numerals? Probably 
not; in any case you may like to know how this 
curious custom originated. A clock was made for 
Charles the V of France, who has been called the 
“ Wise,” in 1370, when it was a new invention. 
“Ves, the clock works well,” said Charles, but, 
being anxious to find some fault with a thing which 
he did not understand, he added, “but you have 
the figures on the dial wrong.” ‘ Wherein, your 
Majesty ?” asked the maker, Henry Vick. ‘ That 
four should be four ones,” said the king. ‘ You 
are wrong, your Majesty.” ‘“‘I am never wrong,” 
thundered the king. ‘Take it away and correct 
the mistake.” And so “corrected” it was, and 
from that day to this 4 o’clock on a dial has been 
IIIT instead of IV. 





THE man who has a real affinity for music, to 
whom it is not an exotic, or a rare, strange object, 
to be approached with respect because fashion says 
so, but is a mother tongue, a matter of course, 
received and understood, or not understood, just 
as he understands a remark, or requests the remark 
to be repeated that he may take it in—such a man 





strikes no attitudes about this or that composer or 
kind of composition. Heavy or light, symphony or 
opera, Italian, French, German, or English, he 
stands ready to enjoy anything that comes, #f /¢ 
be good of its kind. That is all he demands.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


GOETHE ON CritTIcs.—All our talents are pre- 
sented on a salver to public opinion. The critical 
papers which appear daily in fifty different places, 
and form the public into a c/ague, prevent anything 
worthy from appearing. In the present day, he 
who cannot withdraw from such an influence and 
isolate himself entirely, is utterly lost. It is true 
that a kind of half-culture is effected by the bad 
and usually negatively esthetic power of journal 
criticism : but it acts on a prominent talent like as 
a chilling mist, a numbing poison, and destroys the 
heart of productive power from its green adorning 
leaves even to the sap and deepest roots. 





On account of the height and sheer descent of 
the surrounding mountains, the sun does not rise 
on Mirror Lake, Yosemite Valley, until 11.30 in 
the morning. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. Nrtson.—Mr. Prout’s Theoretical works are published 
by Messrs. Augener & Co., 86 Newgate Street, price 5/- 
each volume.—His excellent Primer on Instrumentation is 
published by Novello, price 2/-. You will see we have 
adopted a suggestion of yours, and are glad you like our 
Paper. Don’t hesitate to claim our assistance on anv point. 


CoMPOSER.—We should advise you to take up both Counter” 

| point and Composition if possible ; the former will teach 
you how to make the best use of your material when trying 
your hand at practical work. Sir John Stainer’s ‘‘ Com- 
position” Primer (Novello) will help you much, if you go 
through it carefully ; follow also our articles on ‘‘ First 
Steps.” For writing band-parts, see answer above. You 
could obtain a ’Cello and Violin for almost any price you 
like from £1 upwards, according to quality, but deal with 
a respectable house, or you will be swindled. If you are 
a beginner we would advise you to take up the ’Cello in 
preference to the Violin. We are always pleased to 
answer queries, and hope you will write us again if you 
want any information. 


—.—The Guildhall School of course has not the 
prestige of either the R.A.M. or the R.C.M., though there 
are excellent teachers there. The R.C.M. is the richest 
corporation, but the R.A.M. has from its longer life, the 
greater reputation musically. The lump you speak of will 

robably disappear if you bind it rather tightly with a flat 
ndage ; otherwise consult a medical man. 

Cyrit H. CLarKE.—We shall te glad to look at your 
MS. if you care to send them on approval, with stamps 
for return if not accepted. 








A. B. C.—Don’t have anything to do with it. 


REGINALD.—In Mozart’s ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte,” the Soprano 
part is written up to the F above the top line of the Treble 
for the Queen of the Night, the character of the music 
written for this part being, as Otto Jahn truly remarks, 
‘quite instrumental”; Meyerbeer in ‘‘ Dinorah ” writes 
for the Soprano up tothe high D flat (the ‘‘ Shadow” 
song). 

Voice.—‘* The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and 
the same remark holds good of singing-masters ; don’t be 
deceived by vain words, but judge for yourself as to 
whether pretensions have any justification. 

FELLOW.—We shall be pleased to reply to you privately if 
you forward stamped addressed envelope ; we don’t care 
to express our opinion in print. 


VILLAGE CHOIR.—There is plenty of good and yet easy 
music to be had without descending to such inanities ; 
consult Novello’s catalogues. 


R.H.M.—It is highly important that you should sing fairly 
well at sight. The easiest way to become proficient would 
be to join a sight-singing class. Tonic sol-fa would pro- 
bably assist you. When you are fairly advanced you might 
address an application to the precentors or organists, and 
ask them if they would hear you sing in view of a vacancy. 
Don’t, however, fly too high at first. 


Queries (accompanied by the writer's real name and address), 
must be received at our office not later than the rath of each 
month if they are to be answered in the next issue. 
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